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The Falls of Wilberforce, in the Aretic Regions. 














Tue Falls of Wilberforce, one of the 
most romantic natural scenes that the 
Arctic regions presents, was discovered 
during the late voyage of Captain 
Franklin to the shores of the Polar Sea. 
When the loss.of his guides, the want 
of provisions, and the severity of the 
season, compelled Captain Franklin to 
relinquish the survey of the coast, he 


’ determined on returning by way of the 


Arctic Sound, where. he. had found the 

animals more numerous than at any 

other place, and entering Hood’s river, 

en up that stream as far as it 
OL, Ak. 


was navigable, and then to construct 


small canoes out of the materials of the 
large ones, which could'not he carried 
in crossing the barren grounds to Fort 
Enterprise. 

Hood's river rises in Esquimaux Land 
and runs into Arctic Sound. It is from 
one hundred to two hundred. yards 
wide, and bounded by steep banks of 
clay. The shoals snd rapids in the 
river are so frequent,: thatthe. party 
could make but little progress, Capt. 
Franklin, describing the difficulties they 
had to encounter in emotes this 











river, in his Journal of the 96th of 
August, 1821, says: ** We walked 
along the banks the whole day, and the 
crews laboured hard in carrying the 
canoes, thus lightened, over the shoals, 
and dragging them up the rapids, yet 
our journey, ina direct line, was only 
about seven miles. In the evening we 
encamped at the lower end of a narrow 
chasm, through which the river flows 
for upwards of a mile. The walls of 
this chasm are upwards of two handred 
feet high, quite perpendicular, and in 
some places only a few yards apart, 
The river precipitates itself into it Fae 
a rock sore two maguificen' 

picturesque falis close 

The sree fall apes a ae Baa 
and the lower one at least 
but pérhap 

narrown 

fell idee = fen 
a a 


descent 


bably caceath 
feet. The rock 





these m cascades ‘ 

fe raat as a tribote et : 

re Fal bed pane : 

ehristian. ieee 

took betutiful she! 

tic —_ which 

writ is from the plate, to whieh © 

Semen tes refers in his Berge 

arrative, that present correct 

spirited view the Falls of Wilber- 

force is engraved. 

THE ASBABSIN OF SMOLENSKO 
e folle dreadfal event tatety 

Pench. in the of Bmo- 


lensko, in Russia. ‘The owner of a 
lonely cottage being out on the chace, 
a beggar, to all appearance old and 
weak, entered it at boon-day, and asked 
alms of the woman who was at home 
with only her two young children. The 
kind-hearted woman invites him to rest 
himself, while she goes. out to get some- 
thing forhim to eat and drink. After 
the beggar had satisfied his hunger, 
he, to the no small astonishinent of the 
‘woman, assumed a different language, 
and with a threatening voice, demand- 
ed the m » which he knew, he said, 

her husband had in the house. The 
wretch rushing on her with a large 
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bread-kbife, to force her to acknow- 
ledge where it was deposited, she de- 


clared herself ready to give him what ~ 


money she had, and for this purgose 


mounted a ladder to a trap-door lead-_ 


ing to the loft above. As soon as she 
had mounted she drew up the ladder 
after her, so that it was rn tger ke for 
him.to get at her. Finding that she 
disregarded his menaces, he seized the 
two children, and swore te would either 
kill or maim them, if she did not imme- 
diately come down and deliver him _ 
money as she had promised. 

, remained in the hig 






‘by an of- 
out an open 
Servant (while 

i the carriage) to 
ane . The ser- 
fords ot, stig eo ene 
cottage by the mur- 
the knife injo his 
end expired with- 
The officer, surprised at 
to the cottage, 


whére perceiving scene, he 
a foe to nie gbt of the mur- 
derer, and with ‘cut off all the 
Tae deren of his via but was not, 
eh Paapenclag the 
opportunity fo the door 
as it stood open. woman had, 
while all this was , made her 
way the roof, [ron to the 
village, wink tty consi- 
erable distance, to ‘assistance. 
Meantime the on his way 
home, meeta the ined mur- 
derer, whom he ‘as the beg- 


ger who frequents that part of the 
country. The hypocrite, concealing 
his fears under z ected lamentation, 
held up his mutilated hand, saying: 
© Make haste! there is in your house a 
tourderer, an officer, who has killed 
your children,.and likewise a man who 
attempted to defend them, and from 
whom I have parrowly escaped in the 
condition you see.” The terrified coun- 
tryman, while the atrocious villain has- 
tens to escape, files, with his kginnd 
gun in his hand, to his cottage, 
ceives through the open door the o oe 
and the bloody corpses of his children, 
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takes him of course for the murderer, 
levels his piece, and shoots him dead on 


the spot! The wife coming up with . 


the villagers, hears the shot, sees the 
officer fall, utters a piercing cry, and 
exclaims: ‘ What have you done?— 
You have killed our deliverer—not he, 
but the beggar is the murderer of our 
children!’ The husband, whose whole 
frame is shaken by the horror of the 
scene, and still more by his own rash 
deed, stands a few moments petrified 


and motionless, falls back ina fit and — 


expires ! 
HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE 
OF WRITING PAPER. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Various are the materials on which 
mankind, in different ages and countries, 
have contrived to write their sentiments, 
as on stones, bricks, the leaves of -hefbs 
and trees, and their rinds and barks ; algo 
on tables of wood, wax, and ivory ; to 
which may be added, plates of lead, 
linen rolls, &e. At length the Egyptian 
papyrus was invented; thea parch- 
ment, cotton paper; and, lastly, the 
common, or linen paper. In some 
places and ages they have written on 
the skins of fishes; in :others, on the 
intestines of serpents; and in others, 
ow the backs of tortoises. There are 
few sorts of plents but have at some 
time been used for paper.and books ; 
and hence the several terms, didlos, 
codex, liber, folium, tabula, tillwra, 
scheda, &c. which express the several 
parts on which they were written. In 
Ceylon, for instance, they write on the 
leaves of the talipot. And the Bramia 
manuscripts in the Telinga language, 
sent to Oxford from Fort St. George, 
are written on leaves of the.ampana, 
or palma malabarica. Hermannus 
gives an account of a monstrous palm- 
tree, called codda pana, er palma 





/ montana malabarica, which, _ about 


the 35th year of its age, risesto be sixty 
or seventy feet high, with plicated 
Jeaves nearly round, twenty feet broad; 
with which they commonly cover their 
houses ; ‘and on which they also write ; 
part of one leaf sufficing to make a mo- 
derate book. They write between the 
folds, making the characters the outer 
enticle. In the Maldore islands, the 
natives are said to write on the leaves 
of a tree, called macaraquean, which 
are a fathom and a half long, and about 
a foot broad. But the most remarkable 
isthe zagua, which has something on 
it extraordinary; its leaves are so 
large, and of so close a texture, that 





they cover a man from top. to toe, and 
shelter him from the rain, and other in- 
clemencies of the weather, like a cloak ; 
and from the innermost substance of 
these leaves, a paper is taken ; being a 
white and fine membrane like the skin 
of an egg, as large as a skin of our 
vellum or parchment, and nothing infe- 
tior for beauty and goodness to the best 
of our papers. Paper is chiefly made 
among us of linen, or hempen rags, 
beaten to a pulp in water; and moulded 
into square sheets, of the thickness re- 
quired. But it may also be made of 
nettles, hay, turnips, parsnips, cole- 
wort leaves, as tea is, or any thing 
that is fibrous. The Chinese paper is 
so fine, that many of the Europeans 
have thought it was made of silk ; not 
considering, says Du Halde, that silk 
cannot be beat into such a paste, as is 
Necessary to make paper; but it is to 
be observed, that the same author af- 
terwards speak of a papers or parch- 
meni, made of the balls of silk worms ; 
andthe like we are assured by others 
is done at Cathay. 

The incalculable advantages which 
the moderns have derived from the art 
of printing, would have been only im- 
perfectly known, but for the invention 
of linen rag paper. A more plentiful 
and economical substance could not be 
couceiyed than the tattered remnants 
of our linen worn out, and other- 
wise incapable of being applied to the 
least use, and of’ which the quantity 
every day increases; nor could a more 
ready operation be imagined, than a 
few hours titulation in amill. It has 
been observed by a French writer, that 
the dispatch of the processes of paper 
making is sogreat, that five workmen 
in a will may furnish sufficient paper 
for the continual Jabour of $000 tran- 
seribers, 

The operation, of making paper 
{among us) admits of three divisions, 
viz. the preparing of the rags, the 
forming of the sheets, and the finishing 
of the paper. The succession of the 
several processes is as follows: 1. The 
rags are washed, or dusted, if they are 
dirty ; then sorted into many qualities, 
proper for different purposes. 2. The 
rags are bleached, to render them 
white; but this operation is sometimes 
deferred to the next stage of the pro- 
cess. 8, The washing engine of the paper 
mill is employed to grind the rags, in 
water,. till they are reduced to 9 coarse 
or imperfect pulp, called half-stuf, or 
first stuff, in which state the bleaching 
is sometimes performed or at. other 
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times it is bleached in the washing en- 
gine during the grinding. 4. The half 
stuff is again ground in the beating 
engine, and water added in sufficient 
quantity to make a fine pulp, which 
being conveyed to the vat, the prepara- 
tion of the rags is completed, and the 
pulp or stuff is ready for making the 
sheets. 5. This is done by a workman 
who takes up a quantity of pulp upon a 
mould of fine wire cloth, through which 
the water drains away, and the pulp 


coagulates into a sheet of paper. 6... 


Another workman takes the ‘sheet of 
paper off from the wire mould, and re- 
ceives it upon a felt ; he then covers it 
over with a second felt, evenly spread 
outs and continues this operation, which 
is called couching, till he has made a 
pile of sheets called a post, containing 
six quires. 7. The post of paper, with 
the felts, is placed in the vat-press, and 
the whole is subjected to a strong pres- 
sure, to press out the superfluous water, 
and give the paper a solidity and firm- 
ness it would not otherwise have. 8. 
The pile of paper is removed from the 
vat-press, the felts taken out from be- 
tween the sheets, and they are pressed 
again by themselves, for a certain time, 
in a screw-press. 9. The sheets are 
taken from the press, and hung up, five 
or six together, on lines in the drying 
loft, tilldry. The paper is now made, 
and only requires to be finished ; but it 
should be observed, that the greater 
number of the processes of finishing ara 
only performed upon fine writing paper, 
common printing paper being ready for 

acking up when dried. 10. The paper, 
fn five or six sheets together, is dipped 
into a tub of fine size, and afterwards 

ressed to force out the superfluity ; it 
a then dried again in the drying loft: 
but in printing papers this process is 
rendered unnecessary, by sizing the 
stuff whilst in the engine, and adding 
certain ingredients. 11. An examina- 
tion of each individual sheet of paper 
is made, all knots and burs are removed, 
and the bad sheets taken out. 12. A 
very large pile of paper is made, and 
pressed with immense force, to render 
the sheets flat and smooth. 13. The 
pile is taken down sheet by sheet, and 
another made, withuut turning the 
sheets over; by this means new sur- 
faces of the sheets are brought in con- 
tact with each other, and the pile being 
again subjected to the press, the sur- 
face of the paper is improved. This 
operation is called parting, and is re- 
peated two or three times for the best 
Papers. The paper is now counted 


into quires, folded, and packed up iato 
reams for market. Thus the most filthy 
article is nrade the most beautiful and 
delicate, and many a lady would faint 
at the sight of that, which by art is 
made to bear her fair hand, either to 
trace the beauties of nature, or convey 
her tender sentiments. A sheet of paper 
may now be made to any length. But 
the modern process of bleaching is very 
detrimental to the arts, for some of the 
finest books now published will, in the 
course of thirty or forty years, perish, 
on account of the saccharine particles 
or substance of the paper being de- 
stroyed.by this system. 
P.T. W. 


ON THE GREEKS WHO LATELY 
FELL AT THERMOPYLZE. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
They fell devoted, but undying ; 
The very gale, their names seemed 
sighing : 

The waters murmured of their name, 
The — were peopled with their 





lame. 

The silent pillar lone and grey, 

Claim’d kindred with their sacred clay ! 

Their spirits wrapt the dusky mountain, 

Their memory sparkled o’er the foun- 
tain ;- 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 

Roll’d, mingled with their fame for 
ever. 

Despite of every yoke she bears, 

That land is glory’s still, and theirs: 

*Tis still a watchword to the earth ; 

‘When man would do a deed of worth, 

He points to Greece, and turns to trend, 

So sanctioned, on the tyrant’s head : 

He looks to her, and rushes on 

Where life is lost, and freedom won, 





THE ADVENTURES OF 
MICHAEL DOCHERTY, 
THE SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE. 

The character‘of the soldier of for- 
tune, so inimitably well drawn, and 
which constitutes the chief merit of Sir 
Walter Scott's popular tale “A Ee 
gend of Montrose,” has been consi- 
dered altogether imaginary, and the 
careless facility with which he changed 
sides, and embraced opposite prinei- 
ples, regarded as the sportive invention 
of the author’s brain. ‘The adventures 
of a sentinel in the American service 
during the revolutionary war, as re- 
ceived from his own lips, will, howe- 
ver, determine whether the character 
of Dalgetty, “‘ though it never did, 
might not have existed.”’ 

At the moment of retreat, on the 
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19th of May, 1718, when Colonel Lau- 
rens, commanding the light troops of. 
General Green’s army, beat up the 
quarters of the enemy near Accabee, 
Michael Docherty, a distinguished sol- 
dier of the Delawares, said to a com- 
rade who was near—‘* By Jasus, it 
does my heart good to think that little 
blood has been spilt this day, any how, 
and that we are likely to see the close 
of it without a fight.” No notice was 
taken of his speech at the time, but 
meeting him shortly after in we: I 
inquired, says Major Gordon, ‘“* how 
he, who was so much applauded for un- 
common gallantry, should have ex- 
pressed so great delight on finding the 
enemy indisposed for action.” ‘* And 
who besides myself, had a better right 
to be pleased, I wonder,”’ said Do- 
cherty, ‘‘ Wounds and captivity have 
no charms for me, and Michael has 
never yet fought, but, as bad luck 
would haveit, both have been his por- 
tion. When I give youa little piece of 
the history of my past life, you will 
give me credit for my wish to be care- 
ful of the past that is to come. I was 
unlucky from the jump. At the bat- 
tle of Branwine, acting as Serjeant of 
acompany in the Delaware regiment, 
my Captain killed, and Lieutenant ab- 
senting himself from the field for the 
greater safety of his mother’s son, I 
fought with desperation till our ammu- 
nition was expended, and my comrades 
being compelled to retire, I was left 
helpless and wounded on the ground, 
and fell into the hands of the enemy.— 
Confinement was never agreeable to 
me. I could never be aisy within the 
walls of a prison. A recruiting Ser- 
jeant of the British, who was at home 
in his business, and up to all manner of 


cajolery, by dint of perpetual blarney, | 


gained my good will, slipped the King’s 
bounty into my hand, which 1 pocketed, 
and entered a volunteer into the 17th 
regiment. Stoney Point was our sta- 
tion, and I thought myself snugly out 
of harm’s way, when one ugly night, 
when I did not dream of such an acci- 
dent, the post was carried at the point 
of the bayonet, and an unlucky thrust 
laid me prostrate on the earth. It was 
a great consolation, however, although 
this was rather rough treatment from 
the hand of a friend, that the Old Dela- 
wares were covered with glory, and 
that, as their prisoner, I was sure to 
meet the kindest attention. My wound 
once cured, and white washed of my 
sins, my ancient comrades received me 


with kindness; and light of heart, and 
hoping to gain any quantity of laurels 
in the south, I marched forward with 
the regiment as a part of the command, 
destined to recover the Carolinas and 
Georgia. The bloody ‘battle of Cam: 
den, fought on the 16th of August, bad 
luck to the day, brought me once 
again into trouble. Our regiment 
was cut up root and branch, and 
poor Pilgarlic, my unfortunate self, 
wounded and made prisoner. My pre- 
judices against a gaol 1 have frankly 
told, and being pretty confident that I 
should not a whit better relish a lodg- 
ing in the inside of a prison-ship, I 
once again suffered myself to be per- 
suaded, and listed in the infantry of 
Tarleton’s Legion. ©! botheration, 
what a mistake. I never before had 
kept such bad company; as a man of 
honour, I was out of my ilement, aud 
should certainly have. given them leg 
bail, but that I had no time to brood 
over my misfortunes, for the battle of 
the Cowpens quickly following, How- 
ard and Old Kirkwood gave us the 
bayonets so handsomely, that we were 
taken one and all, and I should have 
escaped unhurt, had not a dragoon of 
Washington's added a scratch or two 
to the account already scored on my 
unfortunate carcase. As to all the mi- 
series that.I have since endured, af- 
flicted with a scarcity of every thing 
but appetite and musquitoes, I say no- 
thing about them. My love for my 
country gives me courage to suppor* 
that, and a great deal more wheni 
comes. I love my comrades, and they 
love Docherty. Exchanging kindness, 
we give care to the dogs; but surely 
ju will not be surprised, after all that 

have said, that I feel some qualms 
at the thought of battle, since, take 
whatever side I will, I am always sure 
to find the wrong one. 





SPANISH PATRIOT’S SONG 
BY T. MOORE, ESQ. 


Hark! from Spain, indignant Spain, 
Bursts the bold enthusiast’s strain, 
Like morning’s music on the air ; 


‘ And seems in every note to swear, 


By Saragossa’s ruin‘d streets, 
“ By brave Gerona’s deathful story, 
That while one Spaniard's life blood 


beats, : 
That. blood shall stain a conqueror’s 
glory! , 
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BY THE SAME. 
Ah! if vain the patriot Spaniatd’s zeal, 
Ifneither valour’s force, nor wisdom's 
lights, 
Can break or melt the blood-cemented 


seal, 
That shuts to close the book of Eue 
rope’s rights! 
What song shall then in sadness tell 
Of broken pride, of prospects shaded ; 
Of buried hopes remembered well, 
Of ardour quenched, and honour 


faded : 
What muse shall mourn the breathless 
brave, 
Tn sweetest dirge, at memory’s shrine ? 
What harp shall sigh o’er freedom’s 
grave? 
Oh! Erin !—thine, 


ee 








REMARKS ON SCHILLER’S DRA- 
MA OF THE ROBBERS. 


The first. reading of Schiller’s Robe 
hers is an eyent in every one’s life 
which is not easily forgotten. The 
character of Charles Moor appears to 
me to be drawn in a most powerful 
manner. Moor is a robber.: he is 
young,. romentic, and heroic. The 
erimes which his pursuits lead him into, 
throw a fearful sadness over his nature 
which reflection ever turns into bitter- 
ness. He beeomes interesting from 
his devoted: affection, from his noble 
courage and his fierce pursuits. He 
loves sil and solitude as a relief to 
his. mind, though of the saddest sort. 
In retirement he pours forth his hatred 
of mankind, and beeomes violently mis- 
anthropical from the remembrance of 
his own injuries, and éxelaims, ‘* Man! 
Man! false hypocrite! deceitful ero- 
codile !—Thy. eyes overflow, but thy 
heart is iron !—Thou stretcheth forth 
thine arms, but a poniard is concealed 
in thy bosom.—Lions and leopards 





Seed their young. the raven feasts its 


little ones on carrten—and he! he!— 
Experience has made me proof against 
the shafts of malice!—I could smile. 
whilst my enemy quaff'd my heart's 
blood ; but when the affection of a fa- 
ther is conveited into the hatred of a 
fury, let manly composure catch fire 
—let the gentle lamb become a tyger— 
let every nerve in my frame be braced, 
that I may spread areund me vengeance 
and destruction.” ; 
The character of Amelia, the young 
girl to whom Charles Moor is attached, 
is beautifully drawn. The love scenes 
betwixt the young girl and the chief of 
the robbers, who was to have been 


her husband, aré admirable in point of 
enthnsiasm and sensibility: there are 
few situations more pathetic than that 
of this truly virtuous woman, always 
attached from the bottom of her soul to 
him whom she loved before he became 
criminal. The respect which a woman 
is accustomed to feel for the man whom 
she loves, is changed into a sort of 
terror or pity; and one would say that 
the unfortunate female flatters herself 
with the thought of hecoming the guar- 
diaw angel of her guilty lover in hea- 
ven, when she can no longer hope to 
be the happy companion of his pile 
grimage on earth. The meeting be- 
tween Charles and Amelia, when he 
returns unknown, is one of the most 
thrilling parts of the drama. ‘The soul 
of Amelia is subdued by a presence 
which she cannot comprehend: she 
parts with the ring which Charles had 
given her, to one who is apparently a 
stranger to her. Her heart seems to 
be sorrowfully conscious of its frailty, 
without the power of redeeming itself, 
How firmly does she say to the stran- 
ger, when the remembrance of Charles 
rushes upon her mind and almost over- 
whelms her—‘* Here, where you now 

stand, has he stood a thousand times ; 

and here I, who when at his side for- 
get both heaven and earth. Here he 
would listen to the celestial notes of the 
nightingale. Here, he would pluck 

fresh roses for his loved Amelia. Here. 

here, he pressed me to his heart, and 
swore to love me, and me only—for 
ever.” But the finest scene of the 
tragedy is the one in which Moor is 
laying on the side ofa hill, with his 
robbers idling or sleeping around him, 
The sun is setting in the fulness of its 
glory, and the air is still, Moor leans 
his head ep hishand, and gazes intent- 
ly and mournfully on the beautiful orb 
which is retiring beforehim. He sinks 
iuto reGection: he had watched the 
setting sun in the iavocent hours of 
childhood, and now the past eomes 
slowly and sorrowfully back upon his 
mind. He gazes again at the setting 
san, and exclaims, ** Thus worthy of 
admiration dies a hero! When I wag 
a boy, my favourite thought was, that 
T would live and die like yonder glori- 
ous orb !—it was a boyish thought.’’ 
By degrees his mind passes to a con- 
sciousness of his present state; and: 
what ean be finer than his wish?— 
‘Oh! that I could return into my mo- 
ther’s womb !l—QOh! that I could be 
born a peasant!—I would labour till 
the blood rolled from my temples to 
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buy the luxury of @ noon+day’s alura- 
ber, the rapture of one solitary tear.” 
I shall conclude my critique by er 
marking, that though Schiller, after 
age of twenty-five, wrote with greeter 
purity and severity, yet he never pro- 
duced any work equal to that ef the 
Robbers, either in spirit, mystery, or 


passion. Schiller, more than any ate . 


thor, throws an interest over a situation 
terminated in respect of its being an 
event, but which still exists in the ca- 
pacity ef suffering. Upon the whole, 
No one can dispute, but that the tragedy 
of the Robbers is the highest triumph 
of dramatic literature. Ww. L—t. 


CUSTOMS AT WIITTSUNTIDE. 

The customs which once distinguish- 
ed the festival of Whitsuntide are ra- 
pidly sinking into decay. Even the 
Whitsun Ales are now scarcely known, 
except in some obscure parts of thé 
country. These formerly consisted of 
public diversions and entertainments, 
accompanied by pageants, games of 
sport, and other displays of festivity. 
In the Catholic times, and for a consi- 
derable time afterwards, every parish, 
more or less, took a part iu these kind 
of amusements, to defray the expenses 
of whieh collections were regularly 
made, and most of them, as was case 
at Easter and other great festivals, kept 
or provided dresses and other parapher- 
nalia, for the representation of different 
characlers, in order to give to the cele- 
bration of these rites, a more showy 
and dramatic effect. 

Tt was then customary for the church- 
wardens of every parish to provide ten 
or twenty quarters of malt, which were 
made into very strong ale or beer, and 
then sold either in the church or some 
other place fixed upon for the purpose, 

Aubrey, in his account of 
written in the reign of Charles II. 
speaking of the Whitsun Ales int 
county, says, ‘* There was no rates for 
the poor in my grandfather's days ; 
but for Kingston St. Miehael (no small 
parish) church ale of Whitsuntide did 
the business.: Jn every parish was a 
church-house, to which belonged spits, 
crooks, &c., utensils for dressing provi- 
sion. Here the housekeepers met and 
were merry, and gave their-eharity. 
The young people were there too, and 
had ing, bowling, shooting at butts, 
&c., the ancients sitting gravely by, 
and looking on. All things were civil. 
and “-without scandal.” — “ 
“churches,” he adds, “are doubtless 








? 


derived from the Love Feasts mention- 
ed yy the New Testament. . 
** At present,” says Mr. Douee, ‘‘ the 
Whitsup aleg are nya iie. Dove the fol- 
loving Brink tye Laie are eogen, 
previo o the m » to hel 
and lady ¢ ale, who beh Ob suit- 
able as they can to the charaeters the 
assume; a large ethpty barn, of some 
such building, is provided for the lord's 
hall, and fitted up with seats to ac- 
commodate the company. Here they 
assemble to dance and regale, in the 
mesa wi airs, tog cach youns fet 
jace » ea ig 
low treats his with Hbband | of fee 
vour. The and lady honour the 
ball with their presence, sttended by 
their steward, swotd-bearer, purse- 


bearer, and 
several badges or ensigns of offide. 
ise a train-bearer oF 
" jester, dressed in a 
perti-coloured -jacket, whose ribaldry 
and contribute not a lit- 
tle to the entertainment of some part 
of the company. The lord’s wusie, 
consisting of a pipe and tabor, is em- 
ployed to conduct. the dance. Some 
people t this custom is a comme- 
mofation of the ancient Drink-lean, a 
day of festivity formerly observed by 
the tenants and vassals of the lord of 
the fee, within his manors the memory 
of which, on account of the jollity of 
those meetings, = yo = 
preserved ever since. lossaries 
inform us, that this was a 
contribution of tenants towards a 


curs in some chapel warden’s accounts 
in 1621, in Lysons? Environs of Lon- 
dow. This character, in keeping Whit- 
suntide at Kidlington, in Oxforduhire, 
is called ‘the Lady of the Lamb,” 
from a custom there of setting the maids 
of the town to cateh, im a particular 
mantier, a live lamb, which, after cer- 
tain ceremonies, is dressed for a feast. 
She who catches thé Jamb presides at 
table on this occasion as wy tage « of 
the Lamb, or feast, atten mus’ 
&c. and receives the eowptlinen pi 
the company. 

In Poor Robin's Almanack for 1676 
stool-ball and barley break are spoken 
of as Whitsun-sports ; and fv the Ale 
manack for the next yetr, fn Juus, op 


These posite Whitsunday and holydeys, we 
read— 
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*¢ At Islington a fair they bold, 
Where ale and cakes are to be sold: 
At Highgate and at Holloway, 

The like is kept here every day ; 

At Tot’nam Court and Kentish Town, 
And all those places up and down.” 


Hallowing the Church Font appears 
to have been formerly a custom at 
Whitsuntide. In the ancient yearly 
church disbursements of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London, are the following entries : 
** Garlands, -Whitsunday, .iiid,”’.. and 
** Water for the Funt on Whitsun Eve, 
ia.” . Strutt, in his Manners and Cus- 
toms, mentions this Font hallowiag on 
Whitsun Eve ; and a ‘MS. volume. of 
Homilies in the Harleian Library, ‘at 
- ae Museum, informs us farther, 

t “in the begynnyng of Holy Chirch 
all the children weren, kept to be crys- 
tened on this even at the Font hallow- 
yng ; but now, for, enchesone that in 
so long abydyng they might dye:without 
erystendome, therefore Holi Chirch or- 
deyneth to crysten at all tymes of the. 
yeere ; save eyght: dayes before thys, 
even, the chylde shalle abyde .’tilt the, 
Font hallowing, if it may safely for 
perill of death, and. es:not.”; . ... 

To suspend the representation of a 
dove likewise, in some part of the 
church (probably intended as emble- 
matical, of ‘the descent of the Holy 
Ghost) seems to have been customary 
anciently at this season, .and is alluded 
to in the following satirical lines of 
Naugeorgius, a writer against the Ca- 
tholic religion: 

** On Whitsunday whyte pigeons tame 

_ _ in strings from Heaven flie, 

And one that framed is of wood, still 
hangyth in the skie. Sagi 

Thou seest how they with idols play; 

: and teach the:people tod,: ~~ 

None otherwise ‘than little gyrles with 
puppits used to ‘do.”’ : 





-PETER PINDARICS; 
OR; JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 
jo. IX. 


THE IRISH TRAVELLER, 


j . & FACT. 
An Irishman travelling (though: not for 
delight) 


Arrived in a city one cold winter’s night, — 


Found. the landlord and servants in bed 
at.the inn, Fes 

While standing without, he was drench’d 

‘ » to the skin. 

He grop’d for the knocker, no knocker 
wasfound, — 

When turning his head accidentally 
round, 


He —— he thought, by the lamp's 


ray, 
The object he search’d for right over 
“< * the way. . 
The knocker he grasp’d, and so loud 
: was the roar, . 
It seemed like a sledge breaking open 
.  . the door; 
The street, far‘and wide, was disturb'd 
by the clang, 
Afd surrounded aloud with the Irish 
man’s bang, 
The wife scream’d aloud, and the hus- 


: band appears 

At the window, his shoulders sh ugg’d 
“~ . upto his ears. i 

So ho! honest friend—pray what is the 
. matter!: 5.) . 

That at this time df night you should 

- - + make:such a clatter? 

Go to-bed—-go: to-bed; says Pat, my 

... ¢.dear honey 

I aw not & robber to ask for your mo- 


oy ney, 
I borrow’d your knocker, before it is 


day, 
To waken the landlord right over the 
“j way. i 





EPITAPH. .: 
The following Epitaph is copied 
from a tombstone at Crayford, Kent : 
The age of this clerk was just three- 
score and ten, 

Nearly half of which time he sung out 
** Amen.” 

In his.youth he was married like other 
young men, . | 

But his wife died one day, so he chaunt- 
ed ‘* Amen.” : 

A second he took, she departed, what 


then, 
He married and buried a third with 
. *¢ Amen.” ne 
Thus ‘his joys and his sorrows were fre- 
ble, but then, 4 : 
His voice was deep bass when he sung 
- out ** Amen.” 
On the horn he could blow, as well as 
most men, 
So his horn was.exalted in blowing 
‘6 Amen ;” 
And here, with three wives, he waits, till 
again 
‘The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out 
‘© Amen.”” 


Fine Tareap.—One outce of fine | 


Flanders thread has been sold in Lon- 

, don for 4J.; such an ounce made into 
lace may: be sold for 40l., which is ten 
times-the price of standard gold, weight 
for weight, 


ig asi a 
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The Snake Charmer. 





The above very spirited engraving 
represents the Pambatee, or Snake 
Charmer of India, exercising his trade ; 
for there it is atrade; and several of 
‘the natives of the Ghaut Mountain 
catch serpents, and train and exhibit 
them'for money. The class of reptiles 
which is thus rendered subservient to 
profit is the cobra-di-capetlo, the hood- 
ed or spectacleserpent, as well as others 
of a similar species. 

The cobra-di-capello, or spectacle 
snake, is from three to four feet long, 
and the diameter of the body about an 
inch and a quarter. It is one of the 
most dangerous of the serpent tribe, 
though it.is devoured with impunity by 
the viverra ichneumon. Dr. Russel 


‘enters into many curious details rela- 


tive to the effects of its poison on dogs 
and other animals. He never knew it 


prove mortal to a dog in less than 
twenty-seven minutes, nor to a chicken 


in less than half a minute: hence its 
Poison, fatal as it is, seems to be less 
speedy in its operation than that of the 
rattle-snake. In man, the bite is 
speedily followed by convulsions, in 
which the teeth are so firmly closed 


‘that it is scarcely’ possible to separate 


the jaws ; at the same time the throat 
is contracted ; and without prompt as- 
sistance, death quickly egsues, 


It :ppears a kind of miracle that 
man -should be able to handle unhurt 
the most noxious of reptiles; and a 
company of Englishmen, who were ra- 
ther incredulous respecting the secret 
charm whieh both natives and Euro- 
peans in general suppose these people 
to possess for making the reptiles obe- 
dient to their will, not long since sent 
for three of these serpent-tamers, and 
desired them to clear a certain space of 
serpents, which they were to kill as 
fast as they caught them. With the 
latter direction the sorcerers abso- 
lutely refused to comply, alleging 
that they had- promised the serpents 
that no harm should be done to them if 
they would suffer themselves to be 
caught quietly. After they liad begun 
their singing, by which they are sup- 
posed to charm the animals, they walk. 
ed over the prescribed space, till the 
foremost of them came to a small out- 
house, which, as the servants declared, 
was the haunt of a serpent of extraor- 
dinary size. He placed himself before 
the door and continued his song, till the 
reptile could not help darting from its 
retreat—at least so it appeared—and 
was instantly seized by the ‘singer. 
This was done so suddenly, that, not 
one of the company could set eyes on 


the sngke, though it was very large, 
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till it was actually caught: for the con- 
juror made such an abrupt spring at the 
very moment when, as he said, the 
snake was coming out, as to prevent 
the spectators from observing how the 
reptile issued from its lurking-place, 
The man wore a kind ef long robe 
which reached to the ground: it was 
imagined that he might have tame ser- 
pents secreted in this garment; and it 
was therefore thought adyigable to 
make him pull it off beforg he and his 
colleagues proceeded to another it a 
riment. This‘ unexpected requisition 
threw him into manifest embarrass- 
ment. Before he mada another essay, 
his employers desired him to put down 
the serpent which he had caught bythe 
side of a bagket, inte which it imme- 
diately crept, .as if quite familiar with 
that kind of habitation. 

After his two companions had like- 
wise stripped off robes, they 
again went about singing as before, 
but not a serpent would make its ap- 
pearance. Having continued this farce 
for about an‘ hour, Snding that their 
trick was partly dlecovered, they frank- 
ly explained their methed of operation, 
and the accouns was afeswards con- 
firmed’ by others of the same profes- 
sion. It hence appears, that they 
constantly carry with them tame ser- 
pents of all kinds, of which they con- 
ceal as many as they have occasion for 
in the skirts of their long robes. If 
they are shown the hole of a serpent, 
they take care to inquire if “~~ person 
has seen it and of wnat species it is. 
If nobody has seen jt so much the bet- 
ter ; but if it is described as being of 
a particular kind, they proyide them- 
selves with a tame serpent of that kind ; 
and after they have performed their 
incantations as long as they deem it ne- 
cessary, they force it to come out by 
Squeezing its body. At this moment 
they cry aloud, that the snake is com- 
ing out of its hole, make a sudden 
movement as if to seize it, and in this 
manner prevent the spectators from 
observing how it is drawn forth from 
their robe. They then exhibit the 
peptte to the astonished spectators as 
heing the same which dwelt in the hole, 
ys which they have rendered harm- 


88. 

After this explanation they showed 
the. pockets in the skirts of their robes 
in which they kept the tame serpents. 
Some had alse a purse in which the 
snake coils itself up, and from which i 
issues at the well-known signal of i 
master. For this scandalous imposture 
they are paid according to the size and 
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dangerous nature of the serpents which 
they pretend to have caught, and this 
practice is the more mischievous, since 
the inhabitants of a district which they 
pretend to have cleared of serpents, 
are the more frequently bitten, b 

they fearlessly approach places which 
they would otherwise have avoided as 
the retreat of those venomous reptiles. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Souruals. 


POOR RELATIONS. 

A Poor Relation ig—the most irrele- 
vant thing in nature,—a piece of im- 
pertinent correspon Jeney,—an odivus 
approximation, —a haunting conscience, 
—& preposterous shadow, lengthening 
in the noonstide of your prosperity, — 
an unwelcome. remembrancer,—a per- 

tually; recurring mortifcation,—a 

in:on your purse,—a more intolera- 
ble dun upon your pride,—a drawback 
Upon success, —a rebuke to your rising, 
—a stain ia your blood,—a blot on 
seuteheon,—a rent in your garment,— 
adeath’s head at your banket,—Aga- 
thocles’ pot,-a Mordeeai in your gate, 
a, Lazarus at your door,—a lion in 
your path,—a frog in your chamber, 
a fly in your ointment,—a mote in your 
eye,—a triumph to your enemy, an 
apology to your friends,—the one thing 
not needful,—the hail in harvest,—the 
eunce of sour io a pound of sweet,— 
the bore par excellence. 

He is known by his knock. Your 
heart telleth you ‘* That is Mr. —-.” 
A rap, between familiarity aud respect ; 
that demands, and, at the same time, 
seems to despair of entertainment. He 
entereth smiling, and—embarrassed.— 
He holdeth out bis hand to you to 
shake, and—draweth it back again.— 
He casually looketh in about dinner 
time—when the table is full. He of- 
fereth to go away, seelng you have 

Pp but js induced to stay. He 
fileth a chair, and your visitor’s two 
children are accommodated at a side 
table. He never cometh upon open 
days, when your wife says with some 
complacency, ‘‘ My dear, perhaps Mr. 
—— will drop in to-day.” He re- 
membereth birth days—and professeth 
he is fortunate to have stumbled upon 
ove.. He declareth against fisb, the 
turbot being sma)l—yet suffereth him- 
self to be importuned into a slice 
against his first resolution. He 
sticketh by the port—yet will be pre- 
vailed upon to empty the remainder 
glass of claret,—if een oy press it 
upon him, He isa puzzle to the servants, 
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who are fearful of being too obsequious, 
or not civil enough, to him. The 

uests think * they have seen him be- 

fore.” Every one speculateth upon his 
condition; and the most part take him 
te be—a tide-waiter. He calleth you 
by your Christian name, to imply that 
his other is the same with your own. 
He is too familiar by half, yet you wish 
he had less diffidence. With half the 
familiarity, he might pass for a casual 
dependent ; with more boldness, he 
would be in no danger of being taken 
for what he is. He is too humble for 
a friend, yet taketh on him more state 
than befits a client. He is a worse 
guest than a country tenant, inasmach 
as he bringeth up no rent—yet ’tis 
edds, from his garb and demeanour, 
that your other guests take him for one, 
He is asked to make one at the whist- 
table ; refuseth on thescore of poverty, 
and—resents being left out, When the 


_ company break up, he proffereth to go 


for a coach—and lets the servant go. 
He recollects your grandfather; and 
will thrust in some mean, and quite un- 
important aneedote ofthe family. He 
knew it when it was not quite so flou- 
rishing as “he is blest in seeing it 
now.”’ He reviveth past situations, to 
institute what he calleth—favourable 
comparisons. With a reflecting sort of 
congratulation, he will inquire the price 
of your furniture; and insults you 
with a special commendation of your 
window-curtains. He is of opinion 
that the yrn is the more elegant shape, 
but, after all, there was something 
more comfortable about the old tea- 
kettle—which you must remember. He 
dare say you must find a great conveni- 
ence in haying a carriage of your own, 
and appealeth to your lady if it is not 
so. Jnquireth if you have had your 
arms done on vellam yet; and did not 
know till lately, that such-and-sach had 
been the crest of the family. His me- 
mory ig unseasonable ; his compliments 
perverse ; his talk a trouble ; his stay 
pertinacious ; and when he goeth away, 
you dismiss his chair into a corner, as 
precipitately as possible, and feel fairly 
rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, 
and that is—a female poor relation. 
You may do something with the other ; 
you may pass him off tolerably well ; 

ut your-indigent she-reletive is hope- 
less. ‘‘ He is an old humourist,” you 
may say, “‘and affects to go thread- 
bare. His circumstances are better 
than folks would take them to be. You 
are fond of having a character at your 
table, and truly he is one.” But-inthe 


indications of female poverty there cay 
be no disguise. No woman dresses be- 
low herself from caprice. The truth 
must out without shuffling. ‘ She is 
plainly related to the L——s; or what 
does she at their house ?”’ She is, in 
all probability, your wife’s cousin. 
Nine times out of ten, at least, this is 
the case. Her garb is something be- 
tween a gentlewoman and a beggar, 
yet the former evidently predominates. 
She is most provokingly humble, and 
ostentatiously sensible to her inferior- 
ity. He may require to be repressed 
sometimes—-aliquando suflaminandys 
erat—but there is no raising her. You 
send her soup at dinner, and she begs 
to be helped—after the gentlemen. 
Mr. + requests the honour of taking 
wioe with her; she hesitates between 
Port and Madeira, and. chooses the 
former—because he does, She calls 
the servant sir; and insists on not 
troubling him to hold her plate. The 
housekeeper patronizes- her. The 
children’s governess takes upon her to 
correct her, when she has mistaken the 
piano for a harpsichord.— Londen Ma- 
gazine. 


The Novelist. 
No. XXVH. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
(By the Author of Waveriey.) 

It was during the reign of Louis XI. 
of France—a reign distinguished by 
intrigues and contests, that Quentia 
Durward, a young and chivalrous Seots- 
man of Angus, having been persecuted 
by feuds in his own country, by the 
Ogilvies, set out-in quest of adventures. 
He proceeded to France, and on reach- 
ing Plessis-les-Tours, had the good for- 
tune to meet the French monarch. 
Louis XT. entertains Quentin hospitably 
at an inn, and hearing that he is want- 
ing to engage in military service, ap- 
points him one of the Scottish archers 
of the royal guard, in which service 
Quentin’s maternal uncle, Ludovie Les- 
lie, or le Balafré, already holds a situ- 
ation. While at the inn, the uncle and 
nephew have an interview, and Quen- 
tin relates the disasters of his family, 
when his father, two uncles, two elder 
brothers, and seven of his kinsmen, 
the harper, and six-moreof his kins- 
men were killed in defending their 
‘castle against the Ogilvies. ‘* Cross 
of Saint Andrew!” said Le Balafré; 
‘** that is what I call an onslaught. Ay, 
these Ogilvies were ever but sorry 
neighbours to Glen-houlukin—an evil 
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chance it was; but fate of war—fate of 
war.—When did this mishap befal, fair 
nephew ?” With that he took a deep 
draught of wine in lieu, and shook his 
head with much solemnity, when his 
kinsman replied, that. his family had 
been destroyed upon the festival of Saint 
Jude last bye-past. 

** Look ye there,”” said the soldier ; 
‘J said it was all chance—on that very 
day I and twenty of my comrades car- 
ried the castle of Roche-noir by storm, 
from Amaury Bras-de-fer, a captain of 
free lances, whom you must have heard 
of. I killed him on his own threshold, 
and gained as much gold as made this 
fair chain, which was once twice as 
Jong as it now is—and that minds me 
to send part of it on an holy errand.” — 
This errand was to the monk of St. 
Martin’s, to say masses for the souls of 
his slain kinsmen. 

Quentin received into great favour by 
the king, saves him at a boar hunt, and 
is employed in affairs of much import- 
ance. At this time there repaired to 
the court of Louis XI. Crevecceur, a 
brave Burgundian ambassador, to deli- 
ver a hostile message from his master 
the Duke; but Louis temporizes, and 
to avoid ore part of the ground of quar- 
rel, entrusts Quentin with a charge o 
the ladies, Isabelle, Countess of Croye, 
a vassal of the Duke of Burgundy’s, 
and her. aunt Hameline,. both of whom 
had fled to Louis, to avoid Isabella’s 
being forced into a hated marriage by the 
Duke, to convey them to the Bishop of 
Liege for protection, while in reality he 
plans their being seized by William de la 
‘Marck, a lawless warrior, called the 
Boar of the Ardennes, and disposed of 
by that savage. . 

In. the journey of.Quentin to Liege, 
with these two ladies, the Duke of 
Orleans, who was in love with Isabelle, 
follows her, escorts and endeavours 
to earry her off. Quentin «defends his 
‘charge, unhorses the Duke, and sustains 
a noble combat with his companion the 
brave Dunois, until a body of archers 
came to his relief, who carried off the 
assailants, and left Quentin to pursue 
his journey. 

Arrived at Liege, Quentin, whose 
love for Isabelle had grown with the 
journey, lodged his fair charge with the 
Bishop of Liege, whose castle was at- 
tacked in the dead of. the night by the 
Boar of Ardennes.and the Liegeois. 
Quentin succeeds in rescuing Isabelle, 
bat cannot quit the castle without per- 
mission from De la Marck, the Boar of 
Ardennes; before whom they are con- 





ducted. At the head of the table, for 
the party were sitting down to a ban- 
quet, in the Bishop’s throne and state, 
which had been hastily brought thither 
from his great council chamber, the re- 
doubted Boar of Ardennes himself, well 
deserving that dreaded name, in which 
he affected to delight, and which ‘he did 
as much as he could think of to deserve. 
His head was unhelmeted, but.he wore 
the rest of his ponderous and bright 
armour, which, indeed, he rarely laid 
aside. Over his shoulders hung a strong 
surcoat, made of the dressed skin of a 
huge wild boar, the hoofs being of solid 
silver, and the tusks of the same. The 
skin of the head was so arranged, that, 
drawn over the casque, when the Baron 
was armed, or over his bare head, in 
the fashion of a hood, as he often 
affected when the helmet was laid aside, 
and as he now wore it, the effect was 
that of a grinning, ghastly monster; 
and. yet the countenance which it over- 
shadowed scarce required such horrors 
to improve those which were natural to 
its ordinary expression ; for the beard, 
broad, gristly, and uncombed, neither 
concealed the natural horrors of the 
countenance, nor dignified its brutal 
expression. 


The soldiers and officers sat around 
the table, intermixed with the men of 
Liege, some of them of the very lowest 
description ; among whom Nikkel Blok 
the butcher, placed near De la Marck 
himself, was distinguished by his tucked 
up sleeves, which displayed arms smear- 
ed to the elbows with blood, as was 
the cleaver which lay on the table be- 
fore him. 

The preparations for the feast had 
been as disorderly as the quality of the 
company. The whole of the Bishop's 
plate—nay, even that belonging to the 
church, for the Boar of Ardennes re- 
garded not the imputation of sacrilege, 
were mingled with black jacks, or huge 
tankards made of leather, and drinking- 
horns of the most ordinary description. 
‘'_ Amidst the wild license assumed by 
the soldiers of De la Marck, one who 
was excluded from the table, (a Lanz- 
knecht, remarkable for his courage and 
for his daring behaviour during the 
storm of the evening,) had impudently 
snatched up a large silver goblet, and 
carried it off, declaring it should atone 
for his loss of the share of the feast.— 
The leader laughed till his sides shook 
at a jest so congenial to the character 
of the company; but when another, 
less renowned, it would seem, for au- 
dacity in battle, ventured on using the 
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same freedom, De la Marck instantly 
put a check toa jocular practice, which 
would soon have cleared his table of 
all the more valuable decorations.—. 


‘ Ho! by the spirit of the thunder !"" 


he exclaimed, ‘* those who dare not be 
men when they face the enemy, must 


not pretend to be thieves among their" 


friends. What! thou frontless dastard 
thou—thou who didst wait for opened 
gate and lowered bridge, when Com- 
rade Horst forced his way over moat 
and wall, must ¢how be malapert?— 
Knit him up to the staunchions of the 
hall-window !—He shall beat time with 
his feet, while we drink a cup to his 
safe passage to the devil.” 

The doom was scarce soOner pro- 
nounced than accomplished ; and in a 
moment the wretch wrestled out his 
last agonies, suspended from the iron 
bars. His body still hung there when 
Quentin and the others entered the hall, 
and, intercepting the pale moonbeam, 
threw on the castle-floor an uncertain 
shadow, which, dubiously, yet fear- 
fully, intimated the nature of the sub- 
stance that produced it. Isabelle was 
led in by the Syndic Pavillion, who 
maintained his dignity as well as he 
could,“in a short address, in which he 
complimented the company upon the 
great victory gained by the soldiers of 
De la Marck, and the good citizens of 
Liege. . 

“ Ay,”” answered De la Marck, sar- 
castically, ‘‘ we have brought down the 
game at last, quoth my lady’s brach to 
the wolf-hound. But ho! Sir Burgo- 
master, you come like Mars, with 
Beauty by your side. Who is this fair 
one 2?—Unveil, unveil—no woman calls 
her beauty her own to-night. 

** Tt is my daughter, noble leader,” 
answered Pavillon; ‘and [ am to 
pray your forgiveness for her wearing 
aveil. She has a vow for that effect 
to the Three Blessed Kings.” 

’ [will-:absolve her of it presently,” 

said De la Marck; for here, with one 

stroke of a cleaver, will I consecrate 

myself Bishop of Liege; and-I trust 

one living bishop is worth three dead 
g, ” 


There was a shuddering among the 
guests; for the community of Liege, 
and even some of the rude soldiers, 
reverenced the kings of Cologne, as 
they were commonly called, though 
they respected nothing else. 

** Nay, I mean no treason against, 
their defunct majesties,”” said De la 


Marck ; “* only bishop I am determined 


to be. A prince both secular and ec- 
clesiastical, having power to bind and 


loose, will best suit a band of repro- 
bates such as you, to whom no one else 
would give absolution.—But come hi- 
ther, noble Burgomaster—sit beside 
me, when you shall see me make a 
vacancy for my own preferment. Bring 


-in our predecessor in the holy seat.” 


The Bishop of Liege, Louis of Bour- 
bon, was dragged into the hall of his 
own palace by the brutal soldiery.— 
The dishevelled state of his air, beard, 
and attire, bore witness to the ill-treat- 
meut he had already received; and 
some of his sacerdotal robes hastily 
flung over him, appeared to have been 
put on in scorn and ridicule of his 
quality and character. When the un- 
happy prelate was brought before the 
footstool of the savage leader, his look 
was composed and undismayed: his 
gesture, when the rude hands which 
dragged him forward were .unloosed, 
was noble, and at the same time resign- 
ed, somewhat between the bearing of 
a feudal noble and of a Christian mar- 
tyr; and so much was even De la 
Marck himself staggered by the firm 


‘demeanour of his prisoner, and recol- 


lection of the early benefits he had re- 
ceived from him, that he seemed irre- 
solute, cast down his eyes, and it was 
not until he had emptied a large goblet 
of wine, that, resuming his haughty in- 
solence of look and manner, he thus 
addressed his unfortunate captive :— 
** Louis of Bourbon,” said the truculent 
soldier, drawing hard his breath, clench- 
ing his hands, setting his teeth, and 
using the other mechanical actions to 
rouse up and sustain his native fero- 
city of temper—‘ I sought your friend- 
ship, and you rejected. mine. What 
would you now give that it had heen 
otherwise ?—Nikkel, be ready.’’ 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, 
andstealing round behind De la Marck’s 
chair, stood with it uplifted in his bare 
and sinewy arms. 

‘“* Look at that man, Louis of Bour- 
bon.” said De la Marck again—‘* What 
terms wilt thou now offer, to escape 
this dangerous hour ?”’ 

The Bishop cast a melancholy but 
unshaken look upon the grisly satel- 
lite, who seemed prepared to execute 
the will of the tyrant, and then re- 
proaching De la Marck with his crimes, 
bids him fling down his leading staff— 
renounce. the command—unbind the 
prisoners—-restore the spoil—-array 
himself in sackcloth and ashes—take a 
palmer’s staff in his hand, and go on 
pilgrimage to Rome, and then, said the 
Bishop, we will ourselves be interces- 
sors for thee with the Imperial Cham- 
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ber at Ratisbon for thy lifé, with our’ 
Holy Father the Pope, for thy misera- 
ble soul, fC 

While Louis of- Bourbon proposed 
these ternis, the tyrant slowly raised 
nimself in his chair; the amazement 
with which he was at first filled giving 
way gradually to rage, until, as the 
Bishop ceased, he looked to Nikkel 
Blok, and raised his tinger, without 
speaking a word. The ruffian struck, 
as if he had been doing his office in the 
common shambles, and the murdered 
Bishop sunk, witnout a groan, at the 
foot of his own episcopal throne. The 
Liegeois, who were not prepared for 
so horrible a catastrophe, and who had 
expected to hear the conference end in 
some terms of accommodation, started 
up unanimously with cries of execration, 
mingled with shouts of vengeance. 

A parley ensued, and Quentin’s party 
are extricated. - 

Flying from Liege, Quentin and Isa- 
belle are taken prisoners by Creve- 
cceur, who is‘on an incursion into Bra- 
bant. The lady is left at Charleroi, 
and her knight carried prisoner to Pe- 
ronne, where, at the court of Charles 
the Bold, he most unexpectedly finds 
Louis X{. a voluntary visitor. Here 
matters had gone on as smoothly as 
could be expeeted between the politic 
king and his andacious vassal ; but the 
news of the murder of the Bishop of 
Liege throws all into flame. This act 
of his quondam friends is imputed te 
Lovis, and his headstrong rival impri- 
sons his guest, who is sent toa gothic 
keep, where Charles the Simple was 
* done to death,” and in his agony here 
puts up a curious prayer to a represen- 
tation of the lady of Ciery. 

* Sweet Lady of Clery,’ he exclaim- 
ed, clasping his hands and beating his 
breast while he spoke— blessed Mo- 
ther of Mercy! thou who art omnipo- 
tent with Omnipotence, have compas- 
sion with me a sinner! It is true, that 
Thave something neglected thee for tly 
blessed sister of Embrun; but Iam a 
king—my power is great, and my wealth 
boundless ; and, were’ it otherwise, I 
would double the gabelle on my sub- 
jects, rather than not pay my debts to 
you both. Undo these iron doors—fill . 
up these tremendous moats—lead me, : 
as a mother leads a child, out of this 
present and pressing danger! If I have 
given thy sister the command of my 
guards, thou shalt have the broad and 
rich province of Champagne; and its 
vineyards shall pour their abundance 
into thy convent. I had promised the: 
province to my brother 





Charles; but. 


he, thou knowest. is dead—poisoned b 

that wicked Abbé of Angely, whom, i 

Tlive, 1 will punish!—I promised this 
once before, but. this time I will keep 
my word.—If I had any knowledge of 
the crime, believe, dearest patroness, 
it was because | knew no better method 
of quieting the discontents of my king- 
dom.. Q, do not reckon that old debt 
to my account to-day; but be, as thou 
hast ever been, kind, benignant, and 
easy to be entreated! Sweetest Lady, 
work with thy child, that he will par- 
don all past sins, and one—one little 
decd which Emust do this, night—nay, 
it is no sin, dearest. Lady of Clery—no 
sin, but an act of justice privately ad- 
ministered ; for the villain is the great- 
est impostor that ever poured falsehood 
into a Prince's ear, and leans besides to 
the filthy heresy of the Greeks. Heis 
not worth thy protection; leave him to 
my care; and hold it as good service, 
as the man is a necromancer and wizard, 


- that is not worth thy thought and care— 


a deg, the extinction of whoselife ought 


‘to beof as little cansequence in thine 


eyes, as the treading outa spark that 
drops from a lamp or springs from a 
fire. Think not of this little matter, 
gentlest, kindest Lady, but only think 
how thou canst best aid me in my trou- 
bles! and I here bind my royal signet 
to thy effigy, in token that I will keep 
word concerning the county of Chame 
pagne, and that this will be-the last 
time I will trouble thee in affairs of 
blood, knowing thou art so kind, so 
gentle, and so tender-hearted, 

A reconciliation between Louis and 
Charles is ultimately brought about. A 
Bohemian comes as a Herald from the 


Wild Boar, and contiding the secret of _ 


his employer’s plans to Quentin, which 
in the end enable him to win the heiress 
of Cloye, Liege is taken by the 
French and Burgundians in coneert ; 
and William de la Marck is slain, in a 
desperate sally, by Balafré, after be- 
ing wounded almost to death by Quen- 
tin, whose reward for the head of the 
Boar is the hand of Isabelle, for which 
all the chivalry contended. 





Miscellanies. 


STEEPLE CLIMBERS, 

The family of Wootton, at Notting- 
ham, has for ages been celebrated for 
adventurous exploits in ascending the 
spires and steeples of churches, not, 
however, from idle curiosity or bra- 
vado, but in the regular way of busi- 
ness. Mr. Robert Wootton; one of 
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the family, was known by the appella- 
tion of ‘* The le Climber,”’ hav- 
ing been famous for repairing spire 
steeples without the use of scaffolding. 
In this dangerous undertaking he used 
only ladders, hooks, and belts. In 
1789: he repaired St. Peter's steeple, 
Nottingham; and after having finished 
it, he beat a drum round the top of it, 
and drank a bottle of Nottingham ale 
there, in the presence of thousands of 
spectators, . Another of the family 
has recently performed a similar ex- 
ploit on St, Mary’s Church spire, Man- 
chester. The spire is a lofty one, and 
had bees so acted upon by a tremen- 
dous storm of wind some time ago, 
that the ball and cross were forced 
into an horizontal position, and pre- 
sented an alarming appearance. Hence 
arose the necessity of taking them 
down. Mr. Wootton, from Notting- 
ham, whose regular business in life it 
is to repair, take down, or raise church 
spires, undertook this task. He raised 
ladders, one by one, aided by blocks 
and ropes, and mounted each ladder in 
regular Succession, to secure it by 
ropes and cramps. which he fixed into 
the stone-work till he had reached the 
summit. ‘The placing of the last lad- 
der, and the seeuring it, appeared to 
be a most arduous point. Every mo- 
tion was watched by thousands of ad- 
miring, and many trembling spectators, 
with intense feeling. When accom- 
plished, Wootton actually stepped from 
the ladder on to the crown of the 
spire, and gave three cheers, standing 
upright, quite composed and unembare 
rassed, with his hands free. ‘The mul- 
titude below responded the cheering of 
the heroic craftsmaster most heartily. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 

A gamekeeper, residing in a solitary 
house near Wilheim, had one day gone 
to charch with his family, except a 
daughter, aged 16. They had not 
been long gone, when there appeared 
at the door an old man, apparently half 
dead with the cold. Feeling for his 
situation, she let him in, and went into 
the kitchen to prepare him some soup. 
Through a window, which communi- 
cated from the room in which she had 
left him with the kitchen, she perceived 
that he had dropped the beard he wore 
when he entered ; that he now appear- 
ed a robust: man: and that he was 
pacing the chamber with a poignard 

0 his hand, Finding no mode of es- 
cape, she armed herself with a chop- 
per in one hand, and the boiling soup 
in the other; and entering the room 


where he was, first threw the soup in 
his face, and then struck him a blow 
with the hatchet on his neck, which 
brought him to the ground senseless. 
At this moment a fresh knock at the 
door occasioned sher to look out of an 
upper window, when she saw a strange 
hunter, who demanded admittance, and 
on her refusal, threatened to break 
open the door. She immediately got’ 
her father’s gua, and as he was pro- 
ceeding to put his threat into execu- 
tion, she shot him through the right 
shoulder, on which he made his way 
back into the forest. Half an hour 
after, a third person came, and asked 
after an old man who must have pass- 
ed that way. She said she knew no- 
thing of him; end after useless me- 
naces if she did not open the door, he 
also proceeded to break it in, when 
she shot him dead onthe spot. The 
encitements to her courage being now 
atanend, her spirits began to sink, 
and she fired and screamed from the 
windows until some persons were at- 
tracted to the house, but nothing could 
induce her to open the door until the 
return of the family from church. 





Gseful Domestic Pints. 


Weeds’-Bane.——To prevent the 
growth of weeds round fruit-trees, &c, 
which materially injure their produc- 
tiveness, the Germans spréud on the 
ground, particularly round the. fresh- 
transplanted trees, as far as their roots 
extend, the refuse stalks of flax, after 
the fibrous part has been separated. 
No weeds will grow under the flax re- 
fase, and it keeps the earth fresh and 
loose. A substitute for these stalks 
may be found in the fallen leaves of 
autumn, which may be prevented from 
being blown away, by being covered 
with twigs. 

Cure for Dropsy.—The practice of 
smoking tobacco has been found to: he 
an effectual remedy in a very stubborn 
and long-continued case of dropsy. 

Invisible Cement.—Isinglass boiled 
in spirits of wine, will produce a fine 
transparent cement, which will unite 
broken glass, so as to render the frac- 
ture almost imperceptible. 

Fires extinguished.—The mephitic 
vapour produced by throwing a hani- 
fal of flour of sulphur on the burning 
‘coals, where a chimney is on fire, will 
immediately extinguish the flames, or 
.the'same principle as it would suffocate 
any living creature. 

. Gout.—A gouty gentleman, who has 
resided in the South of France for 





